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How  To  Use  A Teachers  Resource  Unit 


A teacxier's  resource  unit  contains  information,  outlines, 
problems  and  suggested  activities  which  are  useful  in  developing 
an  enterprise  theme.  It  is  designed  to  provide  an  abundance  of 
suggestions  from  which  the  teacher  with  the  help  of  the  class  may- 
plan  a unit  or  several  units  of  study. 

Such  an  outline  is  not  entirely  suited  to  every  class.  The 
nature  of  community  interests,  library  facilities  and  past  exper- 
iences of  the  class  all  have  a bearing  on  the  way  in  which 
the  enterprise  should  develop.  Rigid  adherence  to  any  outline 
may  result  in  poor  teaching.  The  eventual  outline  that  the 
teacher  and  his  class  make  is  the  only  one  guaranteed  to  be 
successful  for  only  the  teacher  can  judge  just  how  useful  any 
idea  or  suggestion  may  be. 

The  pupils  should  have  a share  in  planning  and  if  the  over- 
view has  been  good  they  will  understand  and  identify  the  prob- 
lems as  their  own.  The  overview  is  the  beginning  stage  in  devel- 
oping an  enterprise  when  time  is  taken  to  see  filmstrips,  arrange 
visual  material  on  the  bulletin  board  and  to  read  generally  about 
the  people  of  the  enterprise.  The  overview  is  largely  exploratory 
and  must  give  enough  information  to  arouse  keen  interest  and 
permit  intelligent  participation  in  planning. 

A resource  unit  thus  suggests  a few  of  the  problems,  sources 
of  information,  types  of  activities  that  may  be  necessary  to  gather 
the  information,  and  skills  that  should  be  developed  by  the  pupils. 
It  in  no  way  limits  the  development  of  the  enterprise.  Instead 
it  is  hoped  that  the  suggestions  given  here  may  assist  in  more  suc- 
cessful planning. 

Probably  every  worthwhile  enterprise  results  in  some  creative 
work  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  The  child  should  be  led  to  express 
himself  effectively  and  creatively. 

Language  expression  may  be  chiefly  oral  in  the  primary 
grades.  Here  the  teacher's  own  imagery  and  color  should  not 
be  substituted  for  the  child's.  Excessive  correction  should  be 
avoided.  Improvement  can  be  effected  through  praise  for  those 
children  who  have  chosen  colorful  words,  exact  detail  and  good 
order. 

Art  work  should  be  the  result  of  a child's  own  ideas.  He 
should  be  told  only  to  make  his  picture  large,  make  it  tell  a story 
and  to  color  all  the  spaces  on  his  paper.  Preparation  for  the  work 
should  be  done  previously  by  discussing  the  fun  he  had  on  a field 
trip,  games  he  likes  to  play  in  autumn  or  how  to  get  ready  for 
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winter,  etc.  When  the  child  is  enthusiastic  enough  to  tell  his 
story  with  paper  and  paint  it  will  be  a good  one.  After  he  has 
completed  the  work  let  him  describe  what  his  picture  was  about. 
Be  sure  to  praise  his  efforts.  No  comparison  should  be  made 
between  various  children's  art  and  all  results  should  be  consid- 
ered good  as  long  as  they  represent  personal  effort. 

Other  creative  work  such  as  pantomimes,  plays  or  dances 
should  be  encouraged.  The  dance  of  the  snowflakes  might  result 
in  an  admirable  attempt  to  do  interpretive  dancing.  Here  again 
the  right  atmosphere  is  necessary  to  produce  the  best  effort. 
Stories,  descriptions  and  discussions  should  precede  all  activity. 
The  time  spent  on  such  preparation  is  worthwhile  for  results  can 
be  very  satisfying  to  both  teacher  and  pupil. 
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Winter  Fun 


GRADE  ONE 


SNOW  IN  TOWN 

Nothing  is  quite  so 
quiet  and  clean 
As  snow  that  falls 
in  the  night, 

And  isn't  it  jolly 

to  jump  from  bed 
And  find  the  whole 
world  white? 

By  RICKMAN  MARK 
from  Verses  for  All 


OBJECTIVES 

1.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  how  people,  plants,  and  ani- 
mals adjust  to  the  winter  season. 

2.  To  encourage  an  appreciation  of  our  Canadian  winter. 

3.  To  provide  experiences  which  enable  the  children  to  learn  the 
the  art  of  co-operation. 

4.  To  recognize  the  necessity  for  reading  and  printing  in  every- 
day activities. 

5.  To  assume  responsibility  for  a share  of  the  work  and  the  com- 
pletion of  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  group. 

6.  To  provide  meaningful  learning  activities. 

MOTIVJITIOM 

1.  Observation  of  the  change  of 
seasons. 

2.  Pictures  and  stories. 

3.  Discussion  of  children's  outdoor 
activities. 
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CULMINATION 

1.  Discussion  of  facts  learned. 

2.  Program  of  songs,  verse-speaking 
and  stories. 

3.  Reading  of  experience  charts. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  UNIT 


A.  Nature  Observations 

How  is  winter  different  from  fall? 


1.  Discussion  on  "What  do  we  see  on  an  autumn  walk”  and 
"What  do  we  see  on  a winter  walk.”  Note  the  difference  in 
trees,  gardens,  ground,  air,  sky,  plants,  animals,  kinds  of 
clothing  people  wear,  etc.  Charts  composed  of  pictures  and 
a few  words  to  illustrate  the  themes. 


2.  Collect  information  about  animals  in  winter-— hibernation  of 
of  the  bear;  how  animals  k eep  warm;  change  of  color  in  some 
animals.  Note  should  be  made  of  the  winter  birds.  Child 
should  be  able  to  identify  at  least  some  of  the  following  by 
appearance  and  song:  snowbirds,  waxwings,  grosbeaks, 
chickadees,  woodpeckers.  Children  compose  information  for 
an  experience  chart  with  teacher  as  the  stenographer. 


Learn  about  the  thermometer.  On  a very  cold  day  put  the 
thermometer  out  of  doors  for  an  hour,  mark  the  temperature 
with  tape  and  bring  the  thermometer  indoors.  In  an  hour 
check  the  thermometer  t o note  the  difference.  (Questions — 
What  has  happened  to  the  red  line?  Can  we  make  the  red 
line  go  down  again?  How?)  By  questioning  elicit  the  informa- 
tion that  beginning  with  cold  water  and  adding  hot  water 
the  temperature  can  be  brought  to  the  mark  such  as  we  have 
in  summer  weather.  In  studying  the  thermometer  there  is  an 
opportunity  for  reading  numbers.  Combine  thermometer 
reading  with  pictures: 
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4.  Collect  pictures  of  birds  that  do  not  go  away  in  winter. 
Have  discussions  on  how  to  fix  a bird  tray  on  the  window  sill 
for  feeding  the  winter  birds. 


Caring  for  Winter  Birds 


Begin  feeding  birds  in  the  fall  before  they  really  need  it.  They 
will  then  become  accustomed  to  going  to  a certain  spot  for  food. 
Later,  when  other  food  is  hard  to  find  they  will  become  regular 
guests.  Put  food  out  at  night  or  first  thing  in  the  morning. 

Suet  is  best  because  it  doesn't  freeze,  but  oatmeal,  boiled  rice, 
cracked  wheat,  dried  bread  or  biscuits  or  finely  chopped  boiled  egg 
are  all  good.  Suet  lends  itself  to  novel  ways  of  distribution.  Holes 
may  be  drilled  in  a log  and  the  melted  fat  poured  in.  Or  a coconut 
can  be  emptied  of  its  liquor  and  filled  with  suet  through  a large  hole 
in  the  end.  Usually  the  coconut  is  hung  from  the  branch  of  a tree. 

A tray  is  most  useful  for  bird  watching.  Sides  on  the  tray  are 
helpful  to  keep  the  bits  of  food  from  falling  off.  A roof  or  shelter  of 
some  kind  is  sometimes  made  but  those  best  for  bird  watching  are 
uncovered.  To  a very  large  extent  the  building  will  shelter  the  tray. 


Some  Useful  Bird  Feeding  Devices. 
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Some  Winter  Birds  that  should  be  known  to  all  Grade  I!  pupils. 


The  Woodpecker 


The  Chickadee 


The  Waxwing 


The  Snowbird 
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PLAN  A WINTER  FIELD  TRIP 


If  a winter  walk  can  be  arranged  and  the  weather  and  snow  are 
just  right,  a search  can  be  made  for  animal  tracks.  It  should  be  warm 
enough  to  permit  mittens  to  come  off  in  order  to  draw  sketches  of 
unknown  tracks  which  can  later  be  identified.  A little  booklet  can  be 
made  up  with  such  titles  as  "Who  Was  There?"  "Animal  Tracks" 
or  "Trail  Detectors,"  etc. 

A few  are  given  here  as  a beginning: 
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Rabbit  Mouse 


In  most  areas  it  should  be  possible  to  add  a chipmunk,  a squirrel 
and  some  bird  tracks. 
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The  Thermometer 


An  experiment  to  show  heat  makes  most  things  get  bigger;  cold 
makes  most  things  get  smaller. 

Materials  needed:  a milk  bottle  with  some  colored  water  in  it; 

a glass  tube  in  a rubber  stopper. 

When  hot  water  is  poured  over  the  bottle  the  water  in  the  bottle  goes 
up  into  the  tube.  When  cold  water  is  poured  over  the  bottle  the 
water  in  the  tube  recedes. 
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Some  Of  The  Weatherman's  Helpers 


The  Thermometer 
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Perform  some  experiments 
to  learn  more  about  snow 
and  ice:  (a)  make  a small 
snowman  in  a basin  and 
bring  it  into  the  warm  room. 
What  makes  it  melt?  (b) 
Put  a pan  of  water  outside 
on  a cold  night.  Bring  it 
into  the  room  the  next 
morning.  Why  did  the 
water  freeze?  Which  took 
longer  to  melt,  the  snow- 
man or  the  ice?  (c)  Look  at 
a snowflake  through  a 
magnifying  glass.  Watch 
what  happens  to  a snow- 
flake that  has  fallen  on  a 
coat  sleeve.  Why  does  it 
melt?  (d)  Develop  the  con- 
cept that  snow  and  ice  are 
both  forms  of  water. 


Snow 


A Winter  Carol 


When  I woke  this  morning 
The  ground  was  fluffy  and 
white. 

The  soft  snowflakes  had  fallen 
During  the  dark  cold  night. 

ARILA  JENSEN 
Grade  III. 

Wayne,  Alberta. 


In  the  bleak  mid-winter 
Frosty  wind  made  moans. 
Earth  stood  hard  as  iron. 

Water  like  a stone; 

Snow  had  fallen,  snow  on  snow. 
Snow  on  Snow 
In  the  bleak  mid-winter 
Long  ago. 

CHRISTINA  ROSETTI 
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B.  CREATIVE  EXPRESSION 


Stimulate  creative  expression  in  language,  art,  poetry, 
songs. 

1.  Finger  paint  to  music  suggestive  of  snowflakes  dancing,  or 
of  wind  blowing. 

A Recipe  for  Fingerpaint: 

V4  cup  cornstarch,  V2  cup  cold  water,  1 V2  cups  boiling  water, 
V4  cup  soap  flakes  (not  detergent). 


Put  the  starch  into  a saucepan.  Add  the  cold  water  and  mix 
well.  Stir  in  the  boiling  water.  Cook  until  the  mixture  thick- 
ens, stirring  all  the  time.  The  mixture  should  be  about  as 
thick  as  a sauce,  prepared  calcimine,  or  house  paint.  It  may 
therefore  be  necessary  to  add  more  water  to  the  mixture  to 
have  it  smooth  enough  or  thin  enough  for  spreading.  Cool 
the  mixture.  Add  soap  flakes  and  mix  until  they  melt  away. 
Pour  this  mixture  into  a jar  and  cover.  You  add  the  color 
later.  A few  drops  of  oil  of  cloves,  a teaspoon  of  baking  soda, 
or  a teaspoon  of  boric  acid  powder  will  help  to  preserve  the 
mixture  if  it  is  not  to  be  immediately  used. 

Preparing  to  Paint. 

(a)  Children  must  roll  up  their  sleeves  and  wear  an  apron 
or  towel  to  protect  their  clothing. 

(b)  Place  three  or  four  sheets  of  newspaper  on  the  tables 
where  the  work  is  to  be  done. 

(c)  Practice  on  heavy  wrapping  paper.  A smooth  surfaced 
paper  is  best. 

(d)  Place  the  sheet  on  the  table  and  wet  it  all  over. 

(e)  Smooth  out  wrinkles. 

(f)  Place  several  spoonfuls  of  the  thick  mixture  on  a saucer. 
Add  color  to  it.  Use  powdered  colored  chalk,  ink,  or 
water  color  paint,  etc. 

(g)  Put  dots  of  fingerpaint  all  over  the  paper. 

(h)  Cover  the  whole  sheet  with  paint  spreading  with  the 
fingers  or  the  palm  of  the  hands. 

(i)  The  child  should  experiment,  making  wavy  lines  with 
one  finger  or  two,  lines  with  the  finger  nails,  palms, 
knuckles  or  fists.  For  a snowstorm  effect  grey  finger  paint 
with  white  sections  where  the  paint  has  been  scraped 
away  to  show  the  paper  beneath  should  prove  an  easy 
beginning  exercise  in  finger  painting. 
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2.  Paint  or  crayon  pictures  of  winter  scenes  after  an  outdoor 
walk  or  play  time. 

3.  Have  the  class  compose  a mural  showing  skating,  skiing, 
coasting,  etc;  using  odd  pieces  of  woollen  material.  Dress 
figures  in  snow  suits. 


To  Make  a Six-Pointed  Snowflake 


\ 


Fold  paper  in  the 
center. 

A square 


Bring  the  lower  left- 
hand  corner  up  and 
fold. 


Fold  the  whole  left 
side  over  the  right. 


Fold  in  half.  Cut  off  the  top  as 

shown  by  the  dotted 
line. 


Cut  piece  off  to  point 
the  snowflake. 
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Now  make  the  pattern  by  cutting  notches  and  patterns  on  the 

sides. 

Use  the  snowflake  design  in  the  following  ways: 

1.  Mount  the  snowflake  on  a piece  of  darker  paper  fringed  neatly 
and  use  as  a doily. 

2.  Use  the  snowflake  to  make  a spatterpaint  design  on  darker 
paper. 

3.  Fold  wrapping  paper  into  diamond  shapes  or  squares.  Draw  a 
snow  flake  in  each  or  every  other  square.  The  spaces  between 
could  be  solid  blocks  of  color. 
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A snowman  made  from  cut-paper 
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C.  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  IN  WINTER 


1.  Discuss  at  appropriate  times  some  ways  to  keep  safe  in  winter. 

a.  Prevention  of  falls. 

b.  Dangers  of  snowballing. 

c.  Necessity  for  extra  care  when  crossing  streets. 

d.  Need  for  warm  clothing,  including  mittens,  ear  muffs, 
snowsuits,  and  overshoes. 

e.  Safety  in  winter  sports,  coasting,  sliding  and  ice-skating. 

2.  Find  out  by  a planned  visit  to  the  caretaker  something  about 

how  the  school  building  is  kept  warm. 

a.  Notice  warm  radiators  in  room  before  going  to  boiler 
room. 

b.  Visit  the  furnace  room  and  observe  boilers,  pipes,  etc.  (Be 
sure  to  make  arrangements  with  the  caretaker  before- 
hand.) 

c.  Have  the  caretaker  tell  the  children  why  he  uses  a ther- 
mometer. 

3.  Develop  an  understanding  of  health  care  in  winter. 

a.  Discuss  absences  due  to  colds. 

b.  Visit  the  nurse  or  invite  her  to  the  classroom  to  find  out 

what  children  can  do  to  help  reduce  colds. 


Miss said, 

"Wear  warm  clothes. 
Eat  a good  breakfast." 


d.  Have  the  children  make  and  dress  dolls  as  for  winter 
weather.  Develop  concept  of  wool  as  a warm  material. 
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TO  MAKE  DOLLS 

Use  9"  by  12”  mahiiia  paper.  Draw,  cut, 
color,  or  paint.  Dress  with  actual  materials 
pasted  to  the  dolls. 


e.  Have  the  children  talk  about  the  breakfast  they  eat.  Dis- 
cuss a good  winter  breakfast.  Orange  juice,  hot  oatmeal, 
and  milk.  Make  a picture  chart  of  a good  breakfast. 

f.  Class  may  plan  to  serve  orange  juice  to  all  the  children 
if  six  or  seven  children  can  each  bring  a can  of  frozen 
juice.  An  opportunity  for  a problem  in  number. 

g.  A sample  breakfast  may  be  served  to  the  entire  class  at 
one  time,  each  child  at  his  own  desk,  or  by  combining 
large  primary  tables  to  accommodate  large  groups. 

(i)  Cook  two  batches  of  oatmeal  (enough  for  a sampling). 

(ii)  Groups  can  practice  setting  table  for  breakfast. 

(iii)  Make  decorated  place  mats. 

(iv)  Use  small  waxed  paper  cups. 

(v)  Serve  milk  and  fruit  juice  with  oatmeal. 


A good  breakfast  should  have: 

1 serving  of  fruit  or  fruit  juice, 
1 glass  milk 
And  a choice  of: 

1 serving  of  cereal,  or 
1 egg,  with  bread  and  butter 


h.  Make  a recipe  book  for  cooking  oatmeal,  using  one  sheet 
of  lined  writing  paper,  folded  in  half,  to  make  four  pages. 

i.  Play  winter  games  out  of  doors  to  be  healthy.  Discuss 
why  some  games  are  better  in  cold  weather  than  in  warm 
weather. 

(i)  Make  a snow  man  in  the  school  yard. 

(ii)  Play  Fox  and  Geese. 

(iii)  Make  an  ice  slide. 
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(iv)  Play  Shadow  Tag:  This  game  can  be  played  only  on 
sunny  days.  "It"  (or  "its",  if  more  are  desired)  tries 
to  step  on  the  shadow  of  any  one  of  the  players  who 
dodge  and  squat  to  make  their  shadows  smaller.  The 
play  leader  must  guard  against  the  players  standing 
in  the  shade  too  long.  Encourage  the  children  to  stay 
in  the  sunshine  and  use  their  dodging  abilities. 

WINTER  SPORTS 

Winter  fun  should  include  something  of  winter  sports.  Since 
three  to  six  hours  of  a growing  child's  day  should  be  spent  in  large 
muscle  activity,  it  is  necessary  that  much  of  the  activity  be  out  of 
doors  even  in  winter. 

In  Norway,  tiny  children  are  equipped  with  skis  for  skiing  is 
the  national  sport.  In  Canada  because  skating  is  so  popular  first  bob 
skates  and  later  the  single  bladed  skates  are  given  a trial  by  most 
children.  The  following  information  may  be  of  use  to  teachers  plan- 
ning to  encourage  skating  and  the  beginnings  of  other  outdoor  win- 
ter sports. 

Skating 

Pupils  of  seven,  eight  and  nine  years  of  age  are  best  able  to 
learn  to  skate  easily  and  normally.  If  they  learn  to  skate  well  they 
will  have  the  necessary  background  for  ice  hockey  and  figure 
skating. 

Balance  and  confidence  are  required  and  these  take  time  and 
practice.  First  see  that  boots  are  correctly  and  snugly  laced. 
Pupils  who  have  weak  ankles  but  who  can  stand  on  their  skates 
should  practice  walking  on  the  points  of  the  blades.  This  strength- 
ens rubbery  ankles. 

The  following  points  should  be  remembered  for  correct  skating 
technique.  The  whole  body  must  move  forward  over  the  stroking 
foot  while  the  free  leg  trails  behind.  This  ensures  balance.  The  knees 
should  be  bent  slightly.  The  body  should  rotate  in  order  to  face  the 
direction  of  each  new  stroke.  Beginners  must  be  encouraged  to 
lengthen  their  stroke.  Occasionally  they  might  exaggerate  the  glide. 
If  they  are  good  on  skates  they  might  each  in  turn  from  a given 
mark  see  who  can  glide  farthest  on  both  feet,  on  the  left  foot  and 
then  on  the  right  foot. 


Games  to  Develop  Strength  and  Skill 


Monkey  Skating  develops  power  and  bal- 
ance. The  pupils  must  skate  in  a crouched 
position  bent  well  forward  with  both  arms 
dangling  in  front  but  with  head  up. 
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In  Partner  Push  each  skater  pushes  a partner  along  the  ice.  The 
pushed  skater  should  crouch  low  placing  his  hands  on  the  toes 
of  his  boots.  The  pusher  should  place  his  hands  behind  his  partner's 
shoulders.  To  perform  well  the  pusher  must  develop  the  power  from 
his  rear  skate  on  every  stroke. 

Note:  Follow  the  leader  and  maze  skating  should  be  attempted 
only  with  good  skaters  as  in  line  formation  falls  are  likely  to  occur 
and  cutting  accidents  may  happen  as  a result. 

Broom  Ball 


Fifteen  or  sixteen  children  may  play  this  on  ice  with  a soccer 
ball,  or  volley  ball  at  about  half  to  three-quarters  the  usual  pres- 
sure. Markers  ten  feet  apart  should  be  set  up  for  goals. 

Old  brooms  are  best  from  which  the  long  brush  has  been  worn 
off.  Playing  time  may  be  set  by  the  teacher.  Players  propel  the  ball 
any  way  they  can  with  their  brooms. 


According  to  rules,  defencemen  should  play  on  the  two-thirds 
of  the  ice  nearest  the  goal  they  are  defending.  The  center  and  for- 
wards operate  in  the  two  thirds  of  the  ice  nearest  the  goal  at  which 
they  are  shooting.  (Blue  lines  should  be  drawn  to  indicate  these 
boundaries).  A rover  may  play  anywhere.  The  teacher  may  make 
special  rules  and  timing  to  suit  younger  children. 

Curling 


Enthusiasm  for  curling  has  been  sparked  by  the  invention  of 
jam-pail  rocks.  (Jam  pails  filled  with  cement  and  a handle  soldered 
on  are  used  as  rocks.)  A smaller  than  average  and  simplified  curl- 
ing rink  may  be  drawn  up,  but  a plan  for  an  orthodox  "end"  is  shown 
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D.  LANGUAGE  AND  READING 

1.  Have  children  tell  stories  about  winter  fun.  Use  books  other 
than  the  basic  primer  for  picture  value  and  to  encourage 
imagination.  For  example:  I Know  a Secret,  page  20.  Tell 
what  happened;  encourage  the  children  to  use  descriptive 
words  in  talking  about  the  puppies.  Later  have  the  children 
draw  pictures  of  their  experiences  and  write  a caption, 

"Puppy  Likes  to  Play". 

I Know  A Secret  pp.  26,  27:  Tell  what  is  happening  in  each 
picture.  Imagine  a conversation  between  Tom  and  Don  in 
the  pictures  on  p.  26.  Describe  the  weather.  Describe  how  the 
boys  felt  in  the  pictures  on  page  27.  Imagine  what  hap- 
pened after  that.  Retell  the  story.  Tell  personal  experiences 
of  wild  rides  in  the  snow. 

2.  A phonetic  game  for  group  of  four  children: 

PRINCESS  AND  THE  PIRATES 

Purpose:  To  give  extra  meaningful  practice  in  (1)  the  recog- 
nition of  known  sight  words  beginning  with  B-b  (on  orange 
cards);  (2)  in  unlocking  unknown  words  beginning  with  B-b 
by  the  substitution  technique  (on  blue  cards);  (c)  in  unlock- 
ing unknown  words  in  sentences  by  using  initial  consonant 
and  context  clues,  and  by  phonetic  analysis. 

Directions:  One  child  is  chosen  to  be  the  Princess.  She 
stands  at  one  side  of  the  room  with  the  flash  cards.  The 
other  three  children  are  the  pirates  standing  at  the  other 
side  of  the  room.  Starting  with  the  orange  cards  (known  sight 
words)  first  flash  one  card  at  a time  to  each  pirate.  When 
she  finishes  with  these,  she  does  the  same  with  the  blue 
cards  (substitution  techniques)  and  then  takes  the  white 
cards  (sentences).  An  orange  card  read  and  used  in  a sen- 
tence by  a pirate  enables  him  to  advance  one  step;  a blue 
card,  two  steps;  and  a white  card,  three  steps  nearer.  The 
object  is  to  see  who  can  reach  the  princess  first. 

Words  on  orange  cards:  Baby,  big,  barn,  boat,  but,  ball. 
Words  on  blue  cards:  by,  he,  bunny,  book,  bump,  bee. 
Sentences:  Spot  likes  bones. 

Five  cents  will  buy  a bun. 

Where  are  the  ball  and  the  bat? 

3.  Dramatize  social  situation  involving  polite  requests  or 
"thank  you",  asking  an  adult  to  fasten  your  skates  or  thank- 
ing your  hostess  after  a sleigh-ride. 

Dramatize  asking  a friend  to  go  out  skating  or  sleigh-rid- 
ing. You  are  telephoning. 
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4.  To  develop  the  ability  to  make  a given  letter  from  memory. 
Give  children  practice  in  finding  the  missing  letter  from 
columns  on  the  blackboard  using  pre-primer  words  such  as: 

Di-k  Dick 

J-ne  lane 

Spo-  Spot 


Word  Analysis:  Help  the  children 
to  become  adept  in  discovering  new 
from  knoY/n  words  by  asking  ques- 
tions: Is  the  new  word  in  any  way 
like  a word  you  know? 

Has  something  been  added  to  a 
word  you  know? 

When  introducing  the  new  words  in  "A  Big  Bad  Dog”  pp  65-68 
in  the  primer  "Fun  with  Dick  and  Jane”  the  children  discover 
"pig”  from  "big”,  "cow”  from  "bow-wow”;  in  the  new  word  "want- 
ed” the  ending  "ed”  has  been  added  to  a word  they  know. 

A chart  "Words  We  Know”  should  be  on  display  for  reference. 
Use  context  clues  to  discover  the  new  word.  Write  on  the  blackboard 
the  pairs  of  sentences  below  with  four  words  opposite  each  pair. 
Children  read  the  sentences  silently  and  mark  the  word  that  fills 
the  blank  correctly.  Then  read  the  sentences  orally. 

take 

Grandfather  works  in  the  barn  cat 

help 

He  wants  Father  to know 


Pocket  chart  and  alphabet  cards 
(for  word  building) 
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Books  for  children  to  read 


WHITE  SNOW-BRIGHT  SNOW— Tresselt 
WINTER  IS  HERE — Basic  Education  Series 
AT  PLAY — Easy  Growth  in  Reading  Series 
I KNOW  A SECRET — Easy  Growth  in  Reading  Series 
DOWN  OUR  STREET— page  121 
HAPPY  TIMES — Lyons,  Carnahan,  page  113 
TWO  BOYS  AND  A TREE— Macmillan,  page  82 
SNOW — Macmillan 
THE  CHRISTMAS  TREE  — Macmillan 


Teacher  References  for  Science: 


EXPLORING  SCIENCE,  Book  One— Thurber.  Allyn  and 
Bacon 

SCIENCE  NEAR  YOU,  SCIENCE  TODAY  AND 
TOMORROW  SERIES  — Craig  Brown— Ginn 
LOOK  AND  LEARN — Scott,  Foresman. 


MUSIC 

1.  CANADIAN  SINGER,  Book  One: 
Coasting,  p.  36 
Skating,  p.  133 

Icicles,  p.  171 
Winter,  p.  37 
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WHEN  WE  PLAY 
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What  shall  we  do  when  we  all  go  out. 
All  go  out,  all  go  out. 

What  shall  we  do  when  we  all  go  out. 
When  we  go  out  to  play? 

1.  We  will  slide  on  the  sliding  board. 

2.  We  will  seesaw  up  and  down. 

3.  We  will  look  for  froggies'  eggs. 

4.  We  will  rake  the  fallen  leaves. 

5.  We  will  use  our  skipping  ropes. 
Can  you  think  of  other  things  to  do? 


In  THE  CANADIAN  SINGER,  Book  One,  there  are 
chants  suitable  for  play: 

for  sliding  -—page  133 
for  hopping-— page  125 
for  jumping-page  122 
for  running- — page  116 
for  walking— page  111 


Choral  Speech: 

THE  ARBUTHNOT  ANTHOLOGY 
The  Mitten  Song — p.  167 
The  Big  Clock— p.  152 
Galoshes — p.  146 
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Fun  in  Winter 


Words  and  Music  by  MARIAN  NICHOLS  HESS 


Jack  Frost 


Words  and  Music  by  MARIAN  NICHOLS  HESS 


Lit-tle  Jack  Frosts 


On  wio-dow  panes  he  can 


Reproduced  Through 
Permission  of 

THE  GRADE  TEACHER 


E ARITHMETIC 

1.  Calendar  Study: 

Months  and  holidays  of  winter 

(a)  Refer  to  the  calendar  kept  for  December,  January  and 
February.  Notice  that  the  new  year  began  on  January  1st. 

(b)  Find  special  days  that  come  during  the  winter,  as 
Christmas,  New  Year's,  Valentine's  Day. 

2.  Oral  Problems: 

Use  the  flannel  board  with  figures  of  snowmen,  birds  flying 
south,  snowballs,  etc.  (e.g.  Four  snowmen.  Two  are  knocked 
down.  How  many  are  left  standing?)  Children  encouraged  to 
estimate  the  answer,  but  may  use  the  bead  frames  as  a check. 
Each  child  may  have  a set  of  number  cards  with  numbers 
1-10.  He  selects  card  which  answers  the  problem. 

3.  Thermometer: 

Read  the  thermometer.  Let  the  children  read  the  numbers, 
starting  at  the  zero  point.  Explain  the  zero  point,  telling  the 
children  that  we  count  up  from  zero  to  find  how  warm  the 
air  is.  When  it  is  very  cold  the  mercury  drops  below  the  zero 
point.  Then  we  must  count  down  from  the  zero  point  to  find 
out  how  cold  it  is. 

4.  10"  Rulers: 

a.  Note  that  numbers  are  similar  to  bead  frames. 

b.  Estimation  of  the  lengths  of  lines.  Use  judgment  as  to 
lengths  as  compared  with  known  lines. 

e-g 


Why  did  you  think  it  was  2"?  It  v/as  longer  than  the  other 
one, 

c.  Drawing  lines  of  a specified  length  with  the  blank  side  of 
ruler  and  then  measuring  to  see  how  close  they  were  to 
the  right  lenath. 

d.  Drawing  two  lines  end  to  end,  estimating  how  long  tiie 
complete  line  is  and  measuring  to  prove  the  answer. 
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Record  the  answer  in  the  form  1"  + 2"  = 3" 
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GRADE  II 


This  unit  on  Winter  Fun  may  be  adapted  for  use  in  Grade  Two 
by  using  materials  at  the  second-grade  level  in  reading,  phonetic 
analysis,  language,  science  and  arithmetic. 


Reading  Materials  at  the  Second  Grade  Level 


Friends  and  Neighbors,  p.  167 
More  Friends  and  Neighbors,  p.  6 
We  Grow  Up,  p.  63. 

Down  Our  Way,  Lyons  & Carnahan,  p.  146. 

The  New  Round  About,  Alice  and  Jerry  Series,  p.  171. 
Come  Along,  Houghton  Mifflin,  p.  90 
Over  a City  Bridge,  Betts  Basic,  p.  143 


Science  References: 

How  Do  We  Know?  Scott  Foresman,  p.  34 
Science  Around  You,  Ginn,  p.  64 
Exploring  Science,  Book  2,  p.  63 
Winter  Is  Here,  B.  M.  Parker 
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A WINTER  PLAY 


MOTHER  EARTH'S  SURPRISE 


Mother  Earth: 

Father  Sun: 


Mother  Earth: 
Father  Sun: 

Mother  Earth: 
Father  Sun: 

Mother  Earth: 


Father  Sun: 


Mother  Earth: 
Father  Sun: 


Dear  me!  I must  hurry.  Here  it  is  six  o'clock  and 
morning  is  not  here.  I must  travel  faster. 

Indeed  you  had  better!  How  many  times  have  I 
told  you  that  there  are  twelve  hours  for  each  day, 
and  twelve  hours  for  each  night. 

Oh  yes,  I know!  I know!  You're  far  too  fussy. 

I suppose  I may  as  well  not  waste  my  breath, 
because  these  hundreds  of  years,  you've  never 
listened  to  me  and  you've  never  changed. 

And  I don't  intend  to  ever! 

Look  here  Mother  Earth,  have  you  the  measles? 
What  are  those  six  spots  on  you? 

Don't  be  ridiculous!  Those  are  my  six  continents. 
North  America,  South  America,  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Australia.  Not  only  that — I have  five 
oceans  as  well.  They  are  the  Atlantic,  Pacific, 
Indian,  Arctic  and  Antarctic  oceans. 

I see  you  think  you  are  rather  wonderful,  but 
don't  forget  — I'm  pretty  wondeHuI  myself!  Al- 
though I am  nearly  93  million  miles  away  from 
you,  I still  provide  you  with  heat  and  light.  I won- 
der— do  you  know  where  you  came  from  Mother 
Earth? 

Well,  ah  well,  I really  don't  know. 

I'll  tell  you  then,  very  briefly,  how  you  came  to 
be.  You  are  just  a piece  that  came  off  me  and  went 
into  space.  It  took  many  years  for  you  to  cool 
enough  lor  things  to  grow  or  live  on  your  sur- 
face Is  that  a surprise  to  you?  And  what's  more — 
you're  still  red-hot  inside. 
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Mother  Earth: 


Well,  I am  surprised.  In  fact  I think  I'll  ask  Grand- 
father Star  if  what  you  say  is  so.  He'll  know  all 
the  right  answers. 


SCENE  TWO 


Mother  Earth:  Grandfather  Star,  you  have  been  here  so  many 

millions  of  year,  you  must  know  the  answer  to 
every  question.  Father  Sun  says  that  I am  just  a 
chunk  off  him.  Is  that  so? 

Grandfather  Star:  I'm  afraid  he  is  right  this  time,  although  I know 
how  he  likes  to  talk  and  brag  about  his  impor- 
tance. I know  what  you  can  tell  him  so  that  he 
won't  feel  so  proud.  Tell  him  that  I and  all  the 
other  stars  are  bigger  and  hotter  than  he  is.  The 
reason  we  look  so  small  to  you  is  that  we  are  very 
far  away.  Father  Sun  is  just  a small  star,  but  he 
is  much  closer  to  you  than  we  are. 


Mother  Earth:  Fm  really  surprised  at  all  these  facts  about  myself. 

Why  didn't  some  one  tell  me  before?  No  one  tells 
me  anything  it  seems. 

Grandfather  Star:  Maybe  you  were  never  interested  before.  Anyway 
it's  not  too  important.  You  just  keep  on  doing  your 
duty  as  before,  for  the  the  world  must  always  go 
round! 
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FILMS  AND  FILMSTRIPS  IN  THE  AUDIO-VISUAL  AIDS 
BRANCH  LIBRARY 

16mm  FILMS 

Animals  in  Winter T-963  (11  minutes) 

Attracting  Birds  in  Winter TK-961  (color  - 11  minutes) 

How  to  Catch  a Cold TK-841  (color  - 11  minutes) 


FILMSTRIPS 

Animal  Homes  PK-1836  (Curr.) 

Animal  Tracks  P-1878  (N.F.B.) 

Fall  in  the  Country  and  Town PK-2247  (Curr.) 

Hibernation PK-1830  (Curr.) 

How  Animals  Prepare  for  Winter PK-3006  (N.F.B.) 

In  the  Autumn  PK-2833  (Y.A.F.) 

In  the  Winter  PK-2834  (Y.A.F.) 

Winter  Comes  to  the  Country PK-1509  (N.F.B.) 

Winter  in  the  Country  and  Town PK-2248  (Curr.) 
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